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| Memorabilia. 


THe Huntington Library Bulletin, which 
we received the other day, in two cases 
revives a faded personality. Mr, Frederick 
M. Padelford has a long, carefully worked- 
out article on Robert Aylett, who died in 
1655 at the age of seventy-three, leaving 
behind him a good record of work as an 
ecclesiastical lawyer and sundry books of verse 
in which may be seen both the influence of Du 
Bartas and the effect of Aylett’s great admira- 
tion of Spenser as well as, what it is an inter- 
esting matter to look into from time to time, 
the difference between the current taste of the 
seventeenth century as shown in its mediocre 
poetry and the current taste of our time as 
shown in our own crops of the verse that is 
but for a day. A difference in the require- 
ments of the ear is what strikes one first, per- 
haps. Then, in a paper on the ‘ Letters of 
Charles Lever to his Wife and Daughter,’ Mr. 
Franklin P, Rolfe recaptures for us something 
of the quality of Lever the man from a collec- 
tion of about three hundred letters preserved 
in the Huntington Library. Their chief 
interest lies in the accounts of his visits to 
London, the ups and downs of his fortunes 
with publishers and important people, and 
his remarks on the celebrities of the day, 
Dickens and Thackeray in particular. Lever 
was féted and admired with -that heavy 
impetuosity which one may often observe in 
the mid-Victorians. The light he throws on 
Dickens is not altogether an agreeable one. 
A good paper on Blake, based on the illustra- 
tions to ‘ Paradise Lost,’ in the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, is contributed by 
Mr. C. H. Collins Baker. Mrs. Piozzi, when 
in Bath in the spring of 1802, bought a book 
by the Rev. Edward Nares, D.D.—the same 
who married Lady Charlotte Spencer. and 
was for many years Rezius Professor of 








Modern History at Oxford—which discusses 
the basis upon which the deism of Paine’s 
‘ Age of Reason’ is erected—the theory, that 
is, of a plurality of worlds; and discusses it 
with singular vigour and objectivity. Mrs. 
Piozzi read and annotated her copy in a way 
which confirms the evidence we have of her 
learning, and the volume being now in the 
Huntington Library has given occasion to 
Miss Marjorie Nicholson’s able paper 
entitled ‘ Thomas Paine, Edward Nares, and 
Mrs. Piozzi’s | Margzinalia.’ 


[HE University of Birmingham has ongan- 
ised an Information Service on Slavonic 
Countries, the Editorial Committee of which 
is to produce a series of monographs by com- 
petent contributors. The first of these ap- 
peared on the last day of 1936—being an essay 
on Poland, ‘ Human and Economic Character- 
istics in their Geographical Setting,’ by Mr. 
R. H. Kinvig, which, in three divisions, sets 
out ‘ The Geographical Background’; ‘ The 
Evolution of Poland; the Composition of the 
Population’; and ‘ The Economic Geography 
of Poland.’ The last of the three is of par- 
ticular interest and that especially in regard 
to the land. A chief problem of new Poland 
has been how to deal with the fact that some- 
thing near 40 per cent. of the total area of 
the country was in the hands of the large 
landholders—who, in the west, were frequently 
German. Agrarian reforms are sub-dividing 
many of the estates, and are also tackling 
another problem—the consolidation of patch- 
work farms. Yet a third matter needing re- 
form is the existence of various “ servitudes.’’ 
Much has been done, but much remains to do. 
In the south there is the further difficulty of 
over-population, a question which also causes 
anxiety for the future of Poland as a whole. 
Crop production in Poland preponderates over 
animal production, the chief foods raised 
being rye and potatoes, and flax being a prin- 
cipal crop, in which—for the fibre—Poland 
ranks as second ‘‘ world producer ’’ after the 
U.S.S.R. The export trade in agricultural 
produce includes an appreciable quantity of 
seeds, ‘‘ Polish seeds in general. having the 
advantage of resistance to cold and frost owing 
to the severe conditions under which they are 
cultivated.’? The relatively high number of 
horses is an interesting feature of the animal 
production in Poland, being 9.9 head per 100 
hectares, which is a higher figure than that 
for any other country except Denmark. This 
signifies paucity of tractors and motors gener- 
ally, and indicates also that the type of horse 
is lighter than the horse of Western Europe. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 
IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 


(NE of the peculiarities of the philological | 
study of English is the unwillingness of | 
scholars to regard the speech of London with | 
anything but severe disfavour. The very 
name ‘‘ Cockney’’ is a term of contempt, 
and to the present day most philologists in- 
sist on describing it as ‘“ London vulgarism,”’ 
that is, presumably, a speech based upon | 
error and wilful perversion. Certainly, it is 
never given the status of a dialect in the | 
same way as is the equally ‘‘ vulgar ”’ speech | 
of country labourers. 
The source of this philological inhibition | 
is probably to be traced to the efforts of | 
eighteenth century teachers, grammarians | 
and orthoepists to establish a standard pro- | 
nunciation. Part of the technique of that | 
struggle was to attach the label ‘‘ vulgar ’’ to | 
certain pronunciations which, although they | 
were used by many good speakers, were dis- | 
consonant with the chief principles of the 
new standard, approximation to spelling 
and etymology, and analogy. Since the cul- 
tured speech of London was taken to be the 
standard, the rejected pronunciations were 
naturally styled ‘‘ London vulgarisms.’’ The 
nature of this campaign is best revealed in 
the conventional Cockney dialogue of the 
comic journals. To the present day, Punch 
and its imitators use wot, wen, wy, cawf 
(cough), frawth, etc., as typical Cockneyisms. 
Such forms are patently survivals of the at- 
tempt, first made by eighteenth-century 
pedants, to foster the etymological hw at the 
beginning of words, and to oust the lengthened | 
form of open o. The failure, or only partial | 
success, of these attempts makes their nature 
clear. But the strategy, appealing as it did 
to the class instincts of the middle-class, was 
usually successful, and is not revealed until | 
one examines the good speech of the early 
eighteenth century and finds an abundance of 
so-called London vulgarisms. The result of 
this campaign has been to veil the speech of 








the lower classes of London in an aura of vul- 
garity, ever since it was first commented on by 
Elphinston and Walker in the late eizhteenth 
century. 


No bones would have been broken had harsh 
words been all. But the disrepute of Cockney 
has been so repellent to scholars that no serious 
attempt has ever been made — I base this re- 


| mark upon the list of Cockney studies in 


Kennedy’s * Bibliography of Writings upon 
the English Language ’ — to study the speech 


| either historically or in its present-day form 
| or forms. This is a very grave omission. The 


lower-class speech of London may not be uni- 
form, it may be ugly, it may be full of genuine 
vulgarisms, but it is the development of a 
dialect which has been, since the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by far the most important of all non- 
standard forms of English for its influence 
upon accepted speech. 

The conception that one type of speech was 
more acceptable than others appears to have 
arisen in the fifteenth century. In the four- 
tenth century, literary work of great merit and 


| importance, the poetry of Chaucer and Gower, 


‘Piers Plowman,’ ‘Pearl’ and ‘ Gawayne 
and the Green Knight’ among the rest, was 
written in the writers’ local dialects. But 
during the fifteenth century, mainly because of 
the centralisation of governmental and legal 
affairs in London and of the growing import- 
ance of London as the focus of trade, and 
partly because of the adoption of printing and 
the supreme influence of Chaucer’s and 
Gower’s poetry upon literature, the speech of 
London became the accepted type of English 
and was adopted, in writing at least, by edu- 
cated people throughout England. The earliest 
testimony to this fact is apparently the often- 
quoted advice to the would-be poet in Putten- 
ham’s ‘The Arte of English Poesie,’ 1589, 
that ‘‘ ye shall take the vsuall speach of the 
Court, and that of London and the shires lying 
about London within lx myles, and not much 
above.’’ Other dialects, the author remarks, 
may be “ the purer English Saxon at this 
day,’”’ yet they are not ‘‘so Courtly nor so 
currant as our Southerne English is.’’ The 
truth of this observation is emphasised in Pro- 
fessor H. C. Wyld’s ‘ History of Modern Col- 
loquial English,’ which proves the adoption of 
London speech by almost all educated writers 
from about the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The Court itself can have had little inde- 
pendent influence on English speech. Although 
the Tudor courts were densely populated by 
courtiers and their servants and by suitors 
biding long in hell, the community was yet too 
small to affect the main stream of the language 
greatly. In such a community, the chief 
linguistic product is ephemeral fashions, the 
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phraseology of Euphues or the elegancies of 
Arcadia. The picturesque school of philology, 
which attributes the so-called South-Western- 
isms in standard speech (broad, strap, one, 
laughter, etc.) to the influence of Sir Walter 
Raleigh on the court of Queen Elizabeth, has 
little to recommend it but its picturesqueness. 
The London English which was accepted as 
standard English was the good speech of the 
London populace. It was this type of English 
that was used at Court, except by those who, 
like Sir Walter Raleigh, retained their local 
dialects, 

It is probable that there were in this early 
period, different strata in London speech, 
although there can be no doubt that it was 
more uniform than: present day Cockney. 
London was then a small and very compact 
city, and there could not have existed so many 
local varieties of speech as may now be heard 
in London. But the capital was then, as much 
as now, the lodestone which drew provincials 
from all parts of England, as well as from 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland. These provin- 
cials must have had considerable influence 
upon the speech of their hosts, the Cockneys, 
and have introduced incongruous elements into 
London speech. Differences of education and 
scholarship, too, must have produced differ- 
ences of speech between the prosperous and 
poorer sections of the London community, but 
owing to the apprenticeship system and the 
close and constant contact between masters and 
men, these differences cannot have been so 
wide as they now are. It is to this factor that 
we must attribute the surprising absence of 
Cockney dialogue from the Elizabethan drama. 
The Elizabethan playwrights, although they 
were very fond of using the conventional 
Welsh, Irish, Northern and Southern dialects, 
rarely give any peculiar pronunciations to 
their Mistress Quicklys and Mistress Eyres 
except some few malapropisms and an occa- 
sional Southernism or archaism. The differ- 
ences of class dialects cannot have been very 
pronounced, or the dramatists, writing for a 
popular audience, would certainly have util- 
ised them, as our music-hall comedians do. 

We have apparently argued ourselves into 
the view that there was no difference between 
the accepted English and the English of the 
London populace in the early modern period. 
But there was one vital difference between 
them, a difference which makes me prefer the 
term ‘‘ accepted English ’’ to the more usual 
term ‘‘ standard English.’’ Londoners spoke 
London English bceause it was the speech of 





the district in which they were born and 
reared. London English, when used as the 
accepted speech by other people, was, in the 
early modern period at least, an artificial 
speech. The natural speech of a Plymouth 
man, for example, was the South Devonshire 
dialect, and if he adopted London English it 
was as a Sunday suit. Probably he used it 
only when it was strictly necessary and 
dropped into his own dialect at other times, 
just as many of the “ landed gentry ”’ are said 
to drop into local dialect now when they return 
to their estates. The fundamental difference 
between a dialect and an artificial speech is 
that the one is always fluid and often 
changing, both by movements from itself or 
under the influence of neighbouring dialects 
and of fashions, while accepted speech tends 
to be static and gets its changes at second- 
hand. This was the difference between London 
English in the capital and London English as 
the accepted speech of the XV-XVII cen- 
tries. New pronunciations sprang up in Lon- 
don and from thence filtered into accepted 
speech. Some of them became dominant in 
accepted speech, some had little influence upon 
it, and others were only partially successful in 
ousting the older pronunciations from accepted 
speech. It is to this fact, I believe, that many 
of the anomalies in present-day standard 
speech must be attributed, e.g., food, boot, as 
compared with foot, good, or with blood, flood, 
or put, bull, as compared with butter, bun. 
Provincialisms which gained a footing in Lon- 
don speech were sometimes passed on to 
accepted speech, so that speakers of accepted 
English all over the country began to pro- 
nounce such South-Westernisms (?) as [wan 
bro:d la:ftr] for one, broad, laughter instead 
of [o:n bro:d lo:tr], or such East-Anglian- 
isms (?) as [wen wip wof kwort] for when, 
whip, wash, quart. This is the explanation of 
the remark so frequently used by Professor 
Wyld, that this development or that passed 
through London speech into standard Enz- 
lish. London speech was subject to more in- 
fluences than any other dialect. Not only was 
there a continuous influx of dialect speakers 
into London, but the capital was situated be- 
tween various great dialect areas, the South 
and South-West, the Midlands, the South- 
East and East Anglia. Through London 
speech, many of the effects of these influences 
were passed into accepted speech. The actual 
differences between accepted speech in the early 
modern period and the contemporary London 
lower-class speech were the result of the fac- 
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tors discussed in this paragraph. London 
speech must always have been somewhat in ad- 
vance of accepted speech in its adoption of new 
pronunciations, and its variant pronuncia- 
tions were more numerous and more 
popular. 

The chief interest of the present study, 
therefore, is the new light it throws upon the 
rise of new pronunciations and the diffusion 
of variant pronunciations through accepted 
speech. ‘The material I have used is Henry 
Machyn’s diary (1550-1563)! and over forty 
large volumes of churchwardens’ accounts and 
vestry minutes. Almost the whole of these 
church records are now deposited in the Guild- 
hall Library. Although they are valuable as 
records of one aspect of London life, very few 
of them have been printed. ‘The earliest of 
them, the churchwardens’ accounts of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, were edited by Mr. H. Little- 
hales for the E.E.T.S. and Dr. Edwin Fresh- 
field privately printed the accounts and 
minutes of three city churches. But the re- 
mainder have been only meagrely quoted in 
occasional antiquarian articles. The records 


deal principally with the upkeep of churches, | 


the administration of church property, the 
collecting of rates and levies, and the relief of 
the poor—when it could not be avoided by 
driving them into other parishes. The limited 
scope of the churchwardens’ activities and the 
tendency to formalisation in their business and 


accounts had the regrettable effect from the | 


philologist’s point of view, of restricting their 
vocabulary, but as compensation there is an 
abundance of misspellings which reflect the 
pronunciation of the writers. The documents 
begin to be copious in the last quarter of the 


fiftenth century. Only a few scattered entries: 


belong to the earlier part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. From the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury there is an abundance of such material. 
I have examined all the accounts and minutes 
in manuscript at the Guildhall Library or in 
print, and the bibliography appended to this 
study gives all those which were of any value. 

Two churchwardeus were appointed each 
year, and they were responsible for preparing 
the year’s accounts and minutes of vestry 
meetings. These warlens, as the descriptions 
in the titles of ' ir accounts show, were 
mostly merchants, t‘ idesmen and craftsmen. 
Service as churchwe en was compulsory, but 
1 Cf. Wyld’s ‘ Hist2vy of Modern Colloquial 
English,’ for a discussion of this Jiary. Machyn 
was a London tradesman. 





might be avoided by paying a fine, which was 
sometimes very heavy, in one case as much as 
£15. The frequency with which the fines were 
paid suggests that among the acting church- 
wardens there were many poor men. This fac- 
tor is of no great importance for this study, 
however, as the churchwardens did not usually 
write up the accounts and minutes themselves 
—although the similarity in the calligraphy of 
signatures and entries shows that they not in- 
frequently did so in the late sixteenth century 
and in the seventeenth century. For the most 
part, the documents were penned by clerks, 
probably from the churchwardens’ rough notes 
or from dictation — for many of the church- 
wardens could not write. It is a problem for 
consideration, therefore, whether I am justi- 
fied in my assumption that these documents 
represent the current London English of the 
lower classes. ‘There can be little doubt, I 
think, that the writers lived within the square 
mile of the city of London. ‘the churchwardens 
lived in the parishes of which they were 
officers, and there seems no reason why they 
should have employed any but local scriveners, 
or perhaps the parish clerk or, with the more 
prosperous wardens, their own clerks. The 
writing was not the appurtenance of any one 
man. One year’s entries were usually in a dif- 
ferent handwriting from those of the preceding 
and following years, a fact which proves that 
the number of individual writers in these forty 
huge volumes is vast, and heightens the proba- 
bility that most of them were Cockneys since 
the majority of people living in London are 
London-born. Certain occupations tend to 
attract provincials to London: there is now, 
for example, a comparatively large proportion 
of countrymen in the London police and of 
Irishmen among London navvies, while the 
predominant accent of University lecturers +s 
Scottish. But, so far as I] know, this did not 
apply to scriveners. Among them there were 
doubtless some provincials, but we are justi- 
fied in assuming that the great majority of 
them were Londoners. This assumption is 
backed by the infrequency in their writings of 
provincial dialect-forms other than those 
which gained some footing in accepted Eng- 
lish, and by the frequency with which they 
nearly all use pronunciations later described 
as ‘‘ London vulgarisms.’’ That they belonged 
to the lower classes is proved, I think, by the 
fact that the occupation of a scrivener is a 
fairly lowly one, and that they lacked the 


| accomplishment of a good scrivener, a com- 
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mand of conventional spelling—those who did 
spell accurately do not, of course, contribute 
anything to this study. 


Witi1am MatrHews. 
University of London. 
(To be continued). 


SOUTH AFRICAN FAMILIES 


que following notes on prominent families in 
South Africa, based on articles in the Bula- 
wayo Chronicle, may be of interest to some 
readers. 

Beck. The founder of the main branch of 
this family was Johannes Zacharias Beck, of 
Langensalza in Prussia. He married Ger- 
truida Christina Blanckenberg, 31 Oct., 1728, 
after the death of his first wife, Elsie Van As. 
He was the father of thirteen children, and it 
seems that at least one of his daughters went 
abroad, for there is record of one of them, 
Catherina Maria, christened 7 Jan., 17351, 
twice marrying a Stockholm man. Another 
daughter, Margaretha Hendrina, baptized 13 
May, 1759, married Alexander Grant, a mili- 
tary captain in the service of the Kast India 
Company. 

Johan Christoffel Beck, also of Langen- 
salza, a Cape Town burgher, married 28 Apr., 
1726, Anna de Groot, and had three children. 

Jacob Frederick Beck, married in 1758, 
Magdalena Dorothea Kamerling, and after 
her death, Maria Johanna van Deventer, 
widow of Dirk van den Bank. 

Andreas Willem Beck, came from Duerin- 
gen, and in 1779, married Maria Celia van der 
Merwe. 

Johannes Beck, of Kercheijm, married, in 
1762, Susanna Koelike, by whom there were 
four children. 

Andreas Johannes Beck, a burgher of Cape 
Town, married, in 1796, Dorothea D’Eder, 
and had ten children; and Jan Abel Beck, 
married Hester van den Berg. The first 
of their six children was christened in July, 
1765. 

Bercu. The first of this family was Olof 
Bergh, a military captain of the Dutch East 
India Company. He came from Gothen- 
burg about 1680, and married Anna de 
Koningh. 

Berrance. Anthonie Berrange, of Delft, 
was a burgher and what was known as a 
‘* Ziekentrooster,’’ or sick-comforter, in Cape 
Town. On 12 Feb., 1764, he married Eliza- 
beth Fleck, and had seven children. His 
seventh child, Daniel Frederick, was an 





*‘ advocaat,’? but also held the position of 


auditor-general to the garrison at the Cape. 
He married Magdalena Serrurier in 1804. One 
of his brothers was a clergyman. 

BiomMEsTEIN. This family are of knightly 
stock dating back to 1358. Their home many 
years ago was on the banks of the River Lek, 
in Holland, in a district to which they gave 
their name. They had quaintly impressive 
names, the old Van Blommesteins of Blomme- 
stein; Van Andringa, for example, and Can- 
zius, van der Graaf and Tiba. The first of the 
family in South Africa in 1738, was Petrus 
Canzius van Blommestein. He was appointed 
secretary to Landdrost Stamp at Stellenbosch. 
He married Christina Jacoba le Seuer, and 
later Johanna Maria van der Graaf. Petrus’s 
elder brother spent much of his time in the 
Kast Indies, while another brother, Johannes 
Michiel Andriaan Canzius, owned a consider- 
able property in the Cape Peninsula. 

Bowker. One of the most distinguished 
families, both ancestrally and in individual 
achievement. Descendants of Miles Bowker, 
head of a party of settlers from Wiltshire. 
Miles was fifth in direct descent from the 
famous judge, John Bouchier, whose seal was 
one of those on the death warrant of Charles I. 
The original seal is still in the possession of 
the head of the South African family, who is 
said to have a valid claim to the earldom 
of Sussex. 


Miles Bowker’s sons all distinguished them- 
selves, especially in the native wars, 

BRESLER, BrREssLER, or Brestaar. This 
family originated in South Africa when 
Johannes Bresler landed at the Cape from 
Hesse-Cassel. He joined the Dutch East 
India Company’s service and married, in 1761, 
Sara Dreyer, by whom he had three sons 
and a daughter. His second son is described 
as a ourgher of Cape Town. His third son, 
Frans Reynhard, born 1766, married, in 1795, 
Sarah Brand, and had three children. Frans 
Reynhard’s public career began with his ap- 
pointment to the landdrostship of Graaff- 
Reinet in 1796. Know widely for his honour 
and integrity, he had acquitted himself with 
great gallantry in De Lile’s resistance to the 
British in 1795; he was appointed in replace- 
ment of the unpopular Mayner. 

BreytensacH. The history of this family 
goes back to the twelfth century. The founder 
of the South African branch was Johan Jacob 
Breytenbach, who, as a result of family dis- 
putes, it is believed, enlisted with the Dutch 
East India Company as commander of one of 
their merchantmen. He married, in 1741, 
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Maria Botha. The Breytenbachs are settled 
principally in the Transvaal. 

Brink. Andries Brink, the founder of this 
family came from Woerden in Holland. He 
married, firstly, Sophia Grove at Cape Town 
in 1738; secondly, Alida de Waal, in 1749. 
His son Daniel married Francina Carolina 
van der Merwe at Stellenbosch on Dec. 1, 
1793, and had twelve children. 

Another Brink—Carll Frederick Brink— 
went to South Africa from Berlin in 1769. 
He married Aletta Cetronella van der Spuy. 

CuasE. John Centlivres Chase, ‘‘ the 
father of the Eastern Province,’’ was one of 
Bailie’s ‘party by the Chapman, the first 
settler transport to arrive in Algoa Bay. He 
settled in Cape Town, where he set up a legal 
practice. He married, as his second wife, the 
widow of Commissary-General Damant, who 
was a daughter of Mr. Korsten (at one time 
a lieutenant in the Dutch Navy). She was 
responsible for the emigration of the Damants 
and the Atherstones to South Africa. About 
1835 John Chase returned to the Frontier and 
practised there as a notary until the appoint- 
ment of Sir Henry Young to the Lieutenant- 
Governship at Grahamstown in 1847. He 
died Dec. 15, 1876, aged seventy. 

De Bruyn. Floris de Bruyn, who lived in 
the seventeenth century, may be accepted as 
the founder of this family. The original De 
Bruyns were of old Brabant stock. Theunis 
de Bruyn arrived at the Cape from Vreden- 
burg in 1691. He settled as a burgher at 
Drakenstein, and on May 17, 1711, married 
Justina Cleeff. 

Jan de Bruyn, of Holsteyn, who settled at 
the Cape as a burzher, married Catherina 
Schiedmeyer in November, 1765. 

The name is perpetuated in De Bruin’s 
Drift, on the Fish River, which played an 
important part in the Kafir War of 1835. 

De Graarr. The progenitor of this family 
in South Africa was Hendrik van de Graaff, 
who came to the Cape as an artillery officer in 
the Company’s garrison. In 1787 he married 
Cornelia Bode, and was appointed the first 
landdrost of Pulbagh. Hendrik migrated 
from ’s-Hertogensbosch, he was a close blood 
relation of Cornelis Jacob van de Graaff, 
Governor of the Cape from 1785 to 1791, and 
so to Evert van de Graaff, Lord of Hoogwoude 


and Aartswoude and the natural son of Wil- 
liam VI of Holland. The van de Graaffs in 
those days were all distinguished officers in the 
Dutch East India Company’s service, 
Another member of the family to settle in 
South Africa was Sebastiaan Willem van de 








Graaff. He married, in 1790, Adriana Cor- 
nelia van Leyden, and had one child — a 
daughter. 

De Joncu. The founder of this family in 
South Africa was Dirk de Jongh, whose place 
of origin is given as Utrecht. He married, 
Jan. 19, 1738, Emerentia van Hooven, and 
had a numerous issue. 

A Krelis de Jong arrived from Amsterdam, 
and married, on June 18, 1724, Elisabeth 
Kops, by whom he had five children ; and Cor- 
nelis de Jong, a sea captain of Oudewater, 
married Maria Magdalena le Seur, on Jan. 
21, 1795, and had one daughter, Hillegonda. 

De Vitirers. This is an illustrious name 
in South Africa. On 6 May, 1689, three 
brothers, Huguenot refugees from near La 
Rochelle, arrived in Table Bay as passengers 
in the Sion. 

1. Abraham de Villiers, married Susanne 
Gardiol, of De La Coste, Provence, on Oct. 5, 
1689, settled at Drakenstein and became a man 
of great influence. He died on Mar. 31, 1720. 

2. Jacob de Villiers, who died 17 May, 1735, 
aged seventy-four, had married Margaretha 
Gardiol, of Provence, and left numerous des- 
cendants. 

3. Pierre de Villiers married Elisabeth 
Taillefert, daughter of the Huguenot Isaac 
Taillefert, some time before 1699. His des- 
cendant was the late Lord de Villiers. 

Haver. Carel Albrecht Haupt, arrived in 
South Africa in 1756, and married Engela 
Christina Pfeijl. They had three sons and 
four daughters. The second son, Daniel 
Petrus, was practising as a notary in 1814. 

Howarp. The founder of the South 
African branch of this family was William 
Howard, who hailed from Chesham, in Buck- 
inghamshire. He was the leader of a party 
of fifteen settlers who went out in the Ocean 
in 1820. He was forty-two years of age and 
was accompanied by his wife, aged thirty-nine, 
and his children, John Henry, aged seven- 
teen ; William, aged fifteen; Mary Anne, aged 
fourteen; Thomas, aged ten; and Emily, a 
baby in arms. For some time the party was 
settled on a location sgme 6 miles from 
Grahamstown, on a site which was one of 
several chosen by the Rev. William Shaw, the 
‘““apostle of Wesleyan Methodism ”’ in the 
Eastern Province, for the provision of peri- 
odical religious instruction for the pioneering 
settlers. 

William Howard was a scholarly man, not 
an agriculturist, and not very long after his 
arrival, moved with his family to Grahams- 
town, where he founded a small school and was 
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for many years a sexton. It was his pro- 
fessed intention in establishing a school to 
introduce into South Africa what he described 
as the ‘‘ Lancashire ’’ system of public instruc- 
tion. 

The following men in William Howard’s 
party were founders of families in South 
Africa : 

Thomas Bainbridge; John Cadle; George 
Henry Felton; Edward Hanger; Henry 
Harper; Edward Healey; George Heath; 
Sieba Mehrtens; William Parr; John Poul- 
ton; John Riland; John Vaughan; James 
Watts; and Giles Wellan. 

Kirsten. Of all the families founded in 
South Africa, there are probably not more 
than three which can share with the Kirstens 
the distinction of having maintained direct 
and unbroken descent without multiplying to 
the extent of spreading all over the Union. 
The Kirsten family tree, planted in South 
Africa 185 years ago, has blossomed regularly 


with the solitary elegance of a rare and cul- | 


tured plant. It is an interesting and appro- 
riate coincidence, too, that one of the earliest 
inks with the family is in actual fact a rarity 
—a little rose saucer in Chinese porcelain of 
the Kien-Lung period (1735-95) kept among 
a valuable collection in an old stinkwood 
cabinet in the Koopmans de Wet Museum, 
that treasure-house of Cape Town’s antiquity. 
The little saucer is what is known as the 
“armorial ’’ type of china. In its centre are 
the arms of the founder of the family to whom 
it belonged. He was Johan Frederick Kir- 
sten, of Eibelstadt in Bavaria, who on June 
14, 1750, married Johanna Catherina Franke 
at the Cape. There were six children. The 
eldest daughter, Catherina, married Hendrik 
van Prenk, military commander of the Cape 
forces. 
James SETON-ANDERSON. 
Dumfries. 
(To be continued). 


HAPMAN AND HOLOFERNES.—Mr. J. 
M. Robertson’s remarkable knowledze of 
Chapman missed one small point in favour of 
his thesis that Holofernes in ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost.’ is a friendly caricature of that poet. 
In V. i. 21 of the play Holofernes maintains 
that ‘‘ debt ’”’ should not drop the b in pronun- 
ciation, nor ‘‘ calf ’’ its l, and Mr. Robertson 
parallels this with Chapman’s rhymes ‘‘ would 
—mould, hold—should’’ and others. But in 
his ‘ Epicedium’ Chapman actually rhymes 
“* debt—kept,’’ which is much to the point. 
To the single ‘‘ aloft—thought ”’ given (it 
occurs also in the ‘ Hesiod’) might be added 


‘* brought—soft’’ (Iliad); ‘‘ aloft—sought ”’ 
(‘ Andr, Lib.’); ‘‘ after—daughter”’ (‘ East- 
ward Ho’); “ taught—craft.” 

G. G. L. 


COTLAND IN AN EAST ANGLIAN 
DEPOSITION. — The subjoined brief 
extract of an East Anglian Deposition illus- 
trates that the great genealogical value of 
these important records, which are the subject 
of my almost continuous search and constant 
investigation, applies to families throughout 
the Kingdom, as well as to those settled in the 
south-eastern counties. 


Dated 8th February, 1566/7. 


Deposition of Sir Mathew Robertson, Clerk, 
Rector of Carlton St. Mary in the Diocese 
of Norwich, before of Tharston, and of Bran- 
| don Ferry, Born in Falkland in the Kingdom 
of Scotland, aged fifty-two years; had known 
William Lyon twelve years past, and Eliza- 
beth Lyon alias Shaw since her infancy. 

Saith that eight or nine days after Epi- 
| phany of Our Lord upon eight years past 


| before the Seidge of Lethe about three o’clock 


| in the morning this Deponent was present in 








| the Church of St, Nicholas in Sturvelinge in 
| Skotland at which time he saw the said Wil- 
| liam Lyon, and Elizabeth Lyon alias Shaw 


the daughter of John Shaw of Knockhill, 
gent., married solemnly in the Face of the 
| Congregation there assembled, by one Sir 
Thomas Robertson curate of the said Church, 
and heard the sentence of Matrimony pro- 
nounced ; there being present this Deponent, 
Sir William Sturvelinge, kt., Mr. Robert 
Shaw, gent., John Musshett, gent. this Depo- 
nent’s wife, Elizabeth Robertson, and divers 
others. 

(signed) MatHew Rosertson, Clk. 


Then follows the Deposition of Isabell 
Robertson, the wife of the aforesaid Sir 
Mathew Robertson, who was born in the vil- 
lage of Pulgurnoughe in the Kingdom of 
Scotland, aged forty-five years. 


; Percy BRAMBLE. 
Caister-on-Sea. 


RAFTSMANSHIP IN THE MODERN 
WORLD (See clxxi. passim, s.v. ‘ Chang- 

ing London’). — Mr. Arpacu’s interesting 
notes on various buildings in London, includ- 
ing the White City, which are to be demo- 
lished, and replaced by flats, shows what a 
complete change is taking pace in the habits 
of life and modes of thought in London to-day, 
and is disquieting to students of the great city, 
because the spirit of utilitarianism threatens 
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to destroy the beauty which was such a para- 
mount feature there. 

Flats may be hygienic and convenient, but 
I do not think anyone would say that any 
of them are beautiful. Why not endeavour 
to combine the two—convenience and beauty— 
instead of erecting huge structures of iron 
girders and concrete, at a minimum cost, and 
in a minimum area, to produce the highest 
maximum rent-roll. 

Architects and builders of to-day seem 
entirely to forget or ignore the teaching and 
aim of that great artist and craftsman, Wil- 
liam Morris, to combine art with utility, so 
that buildings and articles for everyday use 
by everyday people should be serviceable and 
artistic; and students of history will re- 
member that this was the principle governing 
the Florentines, in the construction of the 
beautiful city of Florence. 

The present system stifles initiative and 
originality. Here is an example. An artist 
saw a workman engaged in carving some 
wooden ornamentation and asked him whether 
the design was his own, to which the man 
replied that he was doing the carving from 
a design prepared for him, which he produced. 
The artist pointed out that this prevented 
him from embodying any of his own ideas, 
and suggested that the carving would be more 


interesting and more beautiful if it conveyed , 


an expression of the worker’s choice, such as 
his favourite flower, especially, as he was not 
a novice. The worker made no remark, and 
the artist passed on. Returning by the same 
road the next day, he saw the same worker 
still engaged on the carving, who, seeing him, 
showed him what he had done, pointing out 
that he had included sprays of his favourite 
flower, the primrose, in the design, to his 
own delizht and the improvement of the de- 
sign. 

This, of course, is only a crude idea, but it 
shows what might be done even with flats by 
including some of the ornamental features of 
older buildings, scrolls, statuary, and so on. 

Surely it is worth while trying to embody 
the beauty of older buildings with the utility 
of new ones, if our architects are incapable 
of evolving new ones. 

C. Tynpatt Wotcxo. 

142 Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


SOME MODERN VARIATIONS OF 

““ JANUARY AND MAY.’’—The Janu- 
ary and May story is well known in literature, 
primarily because of Chaucer’s ‘ Merchant’s 
Tale.’ January may have been chosen by the 
orginal story-teller to stand for the old hus- 


seasonal. 
days. 


1752 the year ended in March. 
year or, speaking figuratively, in old age. 


conventional month of love, beauty, and fair- 
haired heroines. 

Hawthorne, in ‘ The House of the Seven 
Gables,’ calls his fifth chapter ‘‘ May and 
November,’’ May being young Phoebe Pyn- 
cheon, and November old Hepzibah. Since 
the author describes Hepzibah as an old 
woman, it would seem that in changing Janu- 
ary to November he was correcting the dis- 
crepancy created by the adoption of the 
Gregorian calendar. It is possible, however, 
that he was simply making his old person a 
little younger than the original. The differ- 
ence in sex has also disappeared in Haw- 
thorne’s version. 

Meredith, in ‘The Egoist’ (ch, xxxiii.) 
also uses November and May. But there it 
is in a contrast between old age and youth in 
the same person. 

Still another variation is found in FE. K. 
Chambers’s ‘ Mediaeval Stage’ (Oxford, 
1903, i. 153). He uses December and May, 
and retains the marital significance of the 
original, although the old married person 
could be either man or woman. In using 
December for January, Chambers, too, may 
have had the calendar shift in mind. 


Ricwarp C, Boys. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


NOTE ON THE VOCABULARY OF 
STRIKE-BRBAKERS.—A new business 

has developed in the United States during the 
past ten years, that of breaking up strikes. 
Private detective agencies derive their chief 
income from this organised method of coercing 
labour, and a new vocabulary has grown. For 
future students of the proletarian novel, I 
should like to record the usage of three words : 
Missionary: A person sent to the homes 
of the strikers to persuade them (by argu- 
ment or threat) to return to work and to find 


out the names of the people who organised the 
strike, 


Think: A scab or blackleg. ‘‘ Those men 
are thinks.’’ 
Noble: Leader of a group of thinks or a 


group of missionaries. 
Rotio G, Sriver. 








Brockton, Massachusetts. 






band, because of calendary significance, or 
It is the month of cold, dreary 
From the point of view of the calen- 
dar it can likewise be justified, since before 
the adoption of the Gregorian calendar in 
In other 
words, January came towards the end of the 





























May was used for youth, because it was the 
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Readers’ Queries. 





RINCE RUPERT AND ST. HELENA.— 

In the public records of St. Helena it is 

recorded, May, 1743, in reference to 
“ Rupert’s Bay,”’ 

Here Prince Rupert son of the King of 
Bohemia and nephew to King Charles the First 
on his return from India came to an anchor 
and stayed here to refresh his ship’s compan 
which gave to this place the name of Rupert’s 
Valley. 

Books on the subject make no reference to 
a visit to India by Rupert; or, indeed, the 
possibility of one. Another St. Helena 
account states that he visited the Island when 
cruising off the Gambia. Is there any confir- 
mation of this visit ? 

G. C. Kitrcuine. 


tf KE NYMPH.’—Mary Anne Jane (?) 
was the daughter of John Robinson, of 
Fishers Valley, St. Helena. She was very 
well known to Napoleon and married James 
Ives Edwards in 1817. He was the captain 
of an Indiaman and died in 1826. She was 
left with four small children; and in 1827 
her address was Leicester Place, Camberwell. 
Her ‘‘ men of business ’’ were Messrs. Fletcher 
and Anderson, 10, Kings Arms Yard, London. 
Can any reader give any information as to her 
subsequent history or that of her family ? 


G. C. Kitcuine. 


UTILATION CERTIFICATES.—Towards 
the end of the thirteenth century—I have 
examples from 1276 to 1292—it was a common 
occurrence for notifications to be issued, certi- 
fying that a particular individual had lost 
an ear by accident or through the wilful act 
of another. All the notifications I have come 
across have reference to one or both ears, with 
the solitary exception of one belonging to 
1285 which certifies that one Peter Peverer, 
of the county of Essex, lost his eyes by 
disease. These notifications were issued, of 
course, to protect the holders from the sus- 
picions which arose through the possession of 
a mutilated ear or the lack of one or both 
ears. At that period mutilation was perhaps 
the most common punishment inflicted, and 
unless protected by the possession of a noti- 
fication an innocent and law-abiding citizen 
would be certain to encounter hostility, par- 
ticularly when travelling. What is the 
earliest date at which these notifications are 
found, when did they cease, and what pay- 





ment was demanded for them? Has any 
reader encountered notifications referring to 
any other part of the body except the ears 
and eyes? 

C. H. Bateson. 


'1OVENT GARDEN INNS AND COFFEE- 
HOUSES.—I shall be glad of any infor- 
mation regarding the Bow Coffee House and 
Moth Coffee House in New Street, Covent 
Garden, particularly the earliest reference to 
them, any historical or literary associations, 
and the date of their disappearance. Similar 
information regarding the following taverns 
in Catherine Street will also be welcome: 
Elysium, H’s, Sheridan Knowles, Sir John 
Falstaff, Drury Lane Tavern, and White 
Hart. When did the Salutation in Tavistock 
Street become known as Bunch’s, and what is 

known of its later history ? 

C. H. Barsson. 


LIME-KILNS IN LONDON.—What is 
known of lime-kilns in London? A com- 
mission was issued in 1285 for an inquiry to 
be held 
touching certain lime-kilns constructed in the 
city and suburbs of London and at Suthwerk, 
of which it is complained that whereas for- 
merly the lime used to be burnt with wood, it 
is now burnt with sea-coal, whereby the air is 
infected and corrupted to the peril of those fre- 
quenting and cnelling in those parts. 

I would like to know something of the Com- 
missioners’ activities and of the action they 
took. They apparently did little; for in 1288 
a similar commission was granted. 


C. H. Bateson. 


IOCESAN TRANSCRIPTS OF PARISH 
REGISTERS FOR CORNW ALL.—These 
are stated to be at the Bodmin Probate Office. 
Information required as to their arrangement 
and dates, 
P. D. M. 


E SHELDONS.—In your review of this 

volume you refer to “‘ Captain William 
Sheldon (1609-1680) married four times—three 
times to a widow—and father of fifteen 
children ”’ (the italics are mine). May we 
take it that there were three widows? 


P. D. M. 


[That is so. The second wife and first of the 
widows was Mary née Brett, widow of Spencer 
Lucy; the third wife, and second of the widows, 
was Mary née Burst, widow of Sir Robert 
Staresmore; the fourth wife, and third of the 
widows, was Mary widow of Richard Loveyn. 
V. pp. 105-6 of ‘The Sheldons,’ by E. A. B. 
Barnard.—Tae Reviewer. ]} 
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AVID SKINNER, PROVOST OF MONT- | OBERT RICHARDSON’S POEMS. — I 


ROSE IN 1744.—Can any of your readers am trying to locate Robert Richardson’s 
supply the name of his father? This ou | poems. He was an Australian poet and died 
tion was asked in Scottish N. and Q., 15. ix. | in England in 1901. He wrote a poem, part 
158 (March, 1896), but does not appear to have | of which goes thus: 
been answered. ‘ Was he perhaps a grandson | Warm summer sun shine kindly here 
of Hercules Skinner, minister of Navar,| Warm southern wind blow softly here 
1658-69, of Fettercairn, 1669-98? Is anything| Green sod above lie light, lie light, 
known of his descendants, if any? Was he | Goodnight, dear heart, goodnight, goodnight. 
by any chance the father of David Skinner,| ‘These jines appear on the gravestone of 
merchant at pee in 1773, who had a son | Susy Clemens (Mark Reatets smcaiter. This 
named James ? | from Mark Twain’s biography by Bigelow 
V. H. | Paine. 
E THREE SCOURGES OF PRO-| _ I would like to know the name of the poem, 
VENCE.— Mademoiselle Maryse Hilsz, and whether this is all of it or just part. I 
the French airwoman, has had reason to damn | cannot get the poems here, as they are out of 
the minstral. How runs the Provengal proverb | print. Can Robert Richardson’s poems be 
which stigmatizes the minstral, the river | obtained in England? 
Durance, and the Parlement as the three VIRGINIA TURNER. 
scourges of Provence? And, by the Parle-| Box 815 Austin, Texas, U.S.A. 
ment, is that of Paris meant or a pre-1487 | 













one? | BRIGHTON FOLK CALLED “ JUGS.’’— 
Freperic Connerr Wuite. | Why were they so called? Wright, in 
| his ‘ Provincial Dictionary ’ has the name as 
““ A TOSSA.”’—What animal was_ thus| “ an ancient nickname for the inhabitants of 
named ? | Brighton,’’ but gives no explanation as to 
L. E, O’Hanton or Orntor. | how it originated, 
HE BLESSED VIRGIN AS “ EMPRESS | os) 


OF HELL.”—This is not an uncommon | 17 AMING OF STREETS.—How far back 
mediaeval title of the Blessed Virgin. Can | can this be traced in England? In 
anyone tell me how it originated ? 


: j T have | Wokingham there are street-names which go 
seen it suggested that it comes from her epi-| hack to the time of Edward ITI. 


thet lucifera, but do not know on what evi- | E 

dence. Is the explanation accepted ? I 5 Om 
ee a too, “e know a cowed | BRUNO’S * CANDELAIO.’—This Italian 
whom the title /mperatriz was first applied to | comedy — iti 

her. Does Imperator, used of Our Lord, | ee 20S ae See 


9 | writer’s glory—has been supposed to have had 
occur early ? | some influence on Ben Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist.’ 
H. F. | Has it ever been translated into English ? 
URER AND THE POPE’S RHINO. | R. 





CEROS.—Early in the sixteenth century | * rr . aT) 
the Pope had a rhinoceros presented to him | wary hg ee i aan 1860. 
which, however, was drowned on the journey. | 5 ‘may look ’ 


. |b. “ You may look, but you mustn’t touch.” 
It appears that the animal was drawn by| A music-hall song, sung by Arthur Lloyd— 


Albrecht Diirer. How did that come about? | circa 1875-80. 
Where is the drawing ? J. H. Lesuie. 


CEH | OURCES WANTED.—Where, in Kipling, do 
y + rs | these words appear : 
ORNBY AND BARLOW.—Will someone | ~ « For the game is bigger than the player of 
inform an ignoramus who were the two | + 


: ‘ A he game.” 
cricketers whose names finish up Francis| Also, in Kipling, or Adam Lindsay Gordon :— 
Thompson’s poem ‘ At Lord’s ”’: | ‘No man may shirk the alloted work.” 

O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago! | Q. S. R. 
And what is the allusion in | AUTHOR WANTED.—Who said “ Weep not 
Though the red roses crest the caps, I know. | like a woman for what you could not de 

a fend like a man”? 
L. R. N. | L. E. O’Hanton or Ortor. 


JANUAE 
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Replies. 


GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF 
DEFOE. 


(clxxi. 421). 
‘ROBINSON Crusoe’ was published in 
1719, and it took the world by 
storm. Hettner tells us that it was read 
among the Arabs and even in Botany Bay. 
Germany felt its seduction to the full. A 
translation from the French appeared in 1721 
and was reprinted five times in a year. Trans- 
lation followed translation and there were con- 
stant revisions, while a great number of imi- 
tations attested the popularity of the story. 
Every state, every trade and almost every 
class aspired to have its Robinson; there was 
a Sentenbuns Robinson, a Silesian Robin- 
son, a Saxon Robinson, a Bohemian Robinson, 
two Westphalian Robinsons, a Jew Robin- 
son, and even a Miss Robinson, with 
a very marked capacity for sly _be- 
haviour if occasion seemed to require 
it. Then there was a clerical Robinson, a 
medical Robinson, a moralist named Robin- 
son, and between 1731 and 1743 a book that 
came out in four parts, known as the Isle of 
Felsenburg, which had an immense circulation 
and is also a sort of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 
Another edition of Defoe’s novel was _pub- 
lished in 1827 with an introduction by Tieck, 
and even if we exclude original creative work 
and go only by new editions of the novel itself 
and its imitations, we shall find that the 
wave of ‘‘ Robinsonaden,”’ as they were called 
in Germany, continued to flow till 1880. 
Ten years later came an ‘ Essay on Projects ’ 
under the title of ‘ Soziale Fragen vor 200 
Jahren,’ by H. Fischer, and in 1903 an ele- 
ant volume, ‘Glick und Ungliick der 
rihmten Moll Flanders,’ published in 
Berlin with a short preface, celebrating the 
unheard-of vitality of the extraordinary 
woman, who always came up smiling after the 
most gruesome and ridiculous experiences. 
The list appears to close with ‘Captain Single- 
ton ’ and ‘ The Memoirs of a Cavalier ’ (1919). 
The political ideas of Defoe have been care- 
fully studied and discussed in Germany by 
writers on Political Science. 





T. PB. &. 


HRISTIAN-NAME HAMNET (elxxi. 391, 
428).—Some of your readers may quite 
possibly challenge the imagined foreign pro- 
venance of this Christian name—and I am 
one; for I have grown to regard it simply as 
the name of a pretty Cotswold village, with 








a Norman church and an Elizabethan cup 
(1596), situated but a mile from the Foss-way 
and Northleach, that has been used for some 
not-yet-clear associative reason by one, Sadler, 
of Stratford-on-Avon, who became intimately 


| connected with the Shakespeares. The earliest 


forms of the place-name are (T.N.) ‘‘ Hamp- 
tonett and (F.A.) ‘‘ Hamptonette.’”’ Of 
course, it is uncommon (at that period) to 
find place-names used as Christian names ; but 
they do occur, such as Eyeford Hardinge 
(1596) and Edmundbury Godfrey (1621). 
The terminal of this Hampton-ett pro- 
bably signifies (as do ‘‘ Roughett’’ and 
perhaps “‘ Barnet ’’), ‘‘ waste.’? That a Strat- 
ford man should bear a Gloucestershire name 
is no more strange than that the most distin- 
guished master of Cirencester School in Eliza- 
beth’s early reign should have been William 
Arden or Ardern. Shakespeare himself was 
but a few years later referring to dog-racin 
on Cotshale: i.e., Dover’s Hill (Glos.); an 
elsewhere, he more fully speaks of Cotswold, 
‘* Cirencester ’’ and Berkeley. Sr.C. B. 


“ DIXILATED ” (clxxi. 330).—As a native 

of the state from which ‘‘ Mr. Deeds ”’ 
is reputed to have come, permit me to com- 
ment on the interpretation of the word 
‘* pixilated.’? To use the word in the sense 
of ‘‘ crazy’’ is not correct. A Vermonter 
would not hesitate to use “‘crazy’’ if that 
conveyed his meaning. A “‘ pixilated ’’ man 
is one whose whimseys are not understood by 
practical-minded people. For instance, a 
man would be considered “ pixilated’ if he 
liked to walk in the woods in a rain, or if, 
as in the case of Mr. Deeds, he liked to play 
the tuba at incongruous times (as Mr. Deeds 
did to cover his embarrassment when the New 
Yorkers announced his inheritance to him). 
The word is more nearly a synonym of ‘‘whim- 
sical ’’’ than it is of ‘ crazy.’’ 

It may interest your readers to know that 
the word is a strange one in most parts of 
the United States. This is probably due to 
the fact that seventeenth-century English 
words have survived in the common speech 
of the rural inhabitants of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine to a greater extent 
than they have in almost any other part of 
the United States. Not only words, but old 
English folk-songs as well, are still current 
among the hills and in the remoter districts 
of that section of New England. Even the 
intonation and inflection of an older century 
are to be found there. If I may be permitted 
a personal reference, when I was spending 
several months in England four years ago, 
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more than one Englishman commented on my 
“accent ’’ and speech, and some even asked 
me to name the part of England from which 
I came! With my attention thus called to 
my “‘ accent,’’ I was careful to note the accent 
of my fellow-townsmen the next time I 
visited my birthplace in northern Vermont. 
I, too, then noted a difference between the 
speech of the descendants of the ‘‘ old fami- 
lies ’? of that locality and that of the other 
parts of the United States in which I have 
since travelled. It was more nearly like the 
speech of the representatives of the old 
“‘ county ”’ families whom it was my privilege 
to meet in England, than it was like that of 
the inhabitants of New York or Chicago. 


Gitpert H, Doane. 


The University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 


Nebraska, U.S.A. 


“ WOP ”: DERIVATION (clxxi, 369, 410, 
462).—According to Webster’s ‘ New 
International Dictionary ’ (second ed., 1934), 
‘““wop ”’ is derived from the Sicilian and Nea- 
politan dialect word ‘‘ guappo,’’ which, in 
its turn, comes from the Spanish ‘‘ guapo,’’ 
meaning ‘bold, handsome, a bully, a 
dandy.’ The word ‘‘ wop”’ is defined in 
Webster’s as meaning “‘ An Italian, a Dago; 
sometimes an unskilled labourer, or the like, 
of foreign extraction and dark complexion.”’ 
The word is pronounced to be ‘‘ Usually dero- 
gatory,’’ and to be used chiefly in the United 
States. The ‘N.E.D.,’ calling ‘‘ wop”’ 
United States slang, defines it briefly as ‘‘ A 
term of contempt for an Italian immigrant.”’ 
To these definitions, Professor M. H. Weseen, 
in his ‘A Dictionary of American Slang’ 
(New York: T. Y. Croweli Company, N.D.), 
adds: ‘‘a person disliked; a jail sentence of 
less than month’ (p. 44); ‘‘a_ section 
hand [U.S. for a labourer employed in the 
maintenance of railway lines], usually a 
Mexican ’”’ (p. 76); ‘‘ a worthless person ”’ 
(p. 110); ‘‘ any foreigner except an English- 
man, a Frenchman, or a German” (p. 124). 
Mr. H. L. Mencken refers to the word in his 
‘ The American Language ’ (fourth ed., New 
York: A. A. Knopf, Inc., 1936), PP. 45, 295. 
I may add that I have never heard the word 
““wop”’ used except as a term of contempt. 
According to my observation, it is most fre- 
quently applied, in the United States, to 
immigrants from Southern Italy and Sicily. 


I do not recall ever having encountered the | 


word in a context which would indicate any 
of the meanings given it at the first reference. 


Rosert 8. ForsytTHe. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


SOME UNIDENTIFIED LITERATI (clxxi, 
368).—I am able to identify one of the 
three persons whose correct names are called 
for at the above reference. This is the first. 
mentioned, Locke’s ‘‘ Pere le Rostu.’’ Actu. 
ally, this is Father René Le Bossu (1631-1680), 
who published his ‘ Paralléle de la Philo. 
sophie de Descartes et d’Aristote’ at Paris in 
1674. A short notice of Le Bossu is available 
in ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ (Paris; 
Firmin Didot, 1889). xiii., col. 109. 
Rosert §8. Forsytue. 


RASS MEDAL  (clxxi. 440). — The 
““medal ’’? is a card counter. I have a 
lot of them which belonged to my father, who, 
I think, must have inherited them from his 
father. They were called ‘‘ Hanover Jacks,” 
and I suppose were manufactured when 
Queen Victoria succeeded, to celebrate the dis. 
solution between the British and Hanoverian 
Crowns. ONsLow. 
This is evidently one of the card counter 
that were used from the time of William IV 
to well on into the reign of Queen Victoria. 
They were sold tied up in rouleaux or in 
cardboard boxes. I forget the price but it was 
not a high one. 
F. W. C. 


‘T)ROLL DOINGS ’ (clxxi. 441).—The Lon- 
don Directories for 1838 and 1839 give 
“William Spooner, bookseller and print 
seller’’ at 377, Strand which is the address 
whence this series of cartoons was published. 
| Evidently Spooner was not there very much 
| before 1838 because the 1832 Directory places 
| him at 259 Regent Street. 
| Unfortunately I cannot give any closer in- 
| dication for the date of publication as I have 
| no Directories to hand later than 1839 and 
/none between 1838 and 1832. In the Diree- 
| tories, 1823 to 1827, he is not mentioned at 
| all. It would appear therefore that an 
| ascription to the prints of c. 1840 would not 


| be amiss, AmBrROsE HPAL. 


| E POSTMAN’S KNOCK (clxxi. 442).— 
When I was very very young there was 

a song ‘ The Postman’s Knock.’ On the front 
cover was a coloured lithograph of the post- 
man in tall hat with gilt binding and band 
and wearing a red coat. The chorus went, 
if memory serves 

Every day as sure as the Clock 

Somebody hears the postman’s Knock. 
| Then, there was the thrilling accomplish 
| ment of, when sliding, taking one foot off the 
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slide and making a double or treble ‘* post- 
man’s knock ”’ with it whilst still continuing 
on the course with the others. I am away 
from Pickwick, but didn’t Sam Weller and 
the Fat Boy perform ae dexterous feat on 
nd at Dingley Dell? ”’ 
- nag F. W. C. 
In the ’eighties there was a simple piece of 
music, with this title, for the piano ; | cannot 
remember if there were words to it. 


C. A. Knapp. 


NAMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (clxix. 
320, and references there given).—We 
would not give a further reply to an inquiry 
already closed, were it not to give an inform- 
ation of exceptional importance: 

Richard Andree devotes to the names and 
interpretations of the Milky Way a whole 
chapter of an article ‘Gestirne’ (see his 
book ‘ Ethnographische Parallelen und Ver- 
gleiche,’ Stuttgart, 1878, p. 109-110). Some 
of the names quoted there have already been 
iven in these pages, but there is also a good 
eal of new matter. 

Orro F. Banter. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


NCLE A LA MANIERE DE BRETAGNE 

(clxxi. 440).—Littré et Beaujean’s ‘ Petit 

Dictionnaire Universel’ (1889) has: ‘‘ neveu 

a la mode de Bretagne, le fils du cousin ger- 
main ou de la cousine germaine.”’ : 

Oncle 4 la mode de Bretagne, ‘‘le cousin 

germain de votre pére.”’ 

A, R. Bayzey. 


“(\UEEN DICK” (clxxi. 441). — Sir 
Charles H. Firth, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xiii., 
191, says: 


Dryden, in ‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ de- 
scribed him as “ the foolish Ishbosheth.” Flat- 
man, in his ‘Don Juan Lamberto,’ styles him 
“the meek knight,” and “ Queen Dick” is a 
favourite name for him with royalist satirists. 
“Whether Richard Cromwell was Oliver’s son 
or no?” begins a popular pamphlet entitled 
‘Forty-four Queries to the Life of Queen Dick ” 
(1659), and the contrast between father and 
son is the subject of many a derisive ballad. 
Richard was not without some share of his 
father’s ability, for his speeches are excellent, 
and both friends and adversaries admitted the 
dignity of his bearing on public occasions. It 
is often said that he would have made a good 
constitutional king, and a royalist remarks that 
the counsellors of the late protector preferred 
the prudent temper of the son to the bold and 
ungovernable character of the father. What he 
wanted was the desire to govern, the energy to 
use the power chance had placed in his hands, 
and the tenacity to maintain it. As Monck said, 





“he forsook himself, but it was probably the 
best thing he could do...” “ Gentle and vir- 
tuous, but became not greatness,” is the judge- 
ment of Mrs. Hutchinson. 

Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ gives, ““ That happened in the reign 
of Queen Dick—i.e., never; there never was 
a Queen Richard.” 


A, R. Baytey. 


PILTON (rectius HILTON) (clxxi. 422). — 

The name of this village is, and always 
has been, Hilton. For a description of its 
features, including a unique turf maze, see 
the volume ‘ Huntingdonshire’ of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments (H.M. 
Stationery Office), 


Davip GARNETT. 
Herbert W. Macklin, ‘ Bedfordshire and 


Huntingdonshire’ (Little Guide) makes 
no mention of Pilton or Wilton, but 
deals with Hilton which is _ situated 


on a main road from St. Ives to Potton 
and Sandy, crossing at Kisby’s Hut the 
Ermine Street or Old North Road which forms 
the SW. boundary of the parish, Cambridge- 
shire lying on the S.E. It is described as a 
pleasant village with a green having a maze 
cut in the turf with a stone obelisk in the 
centre inscribed to Wm. Sparrow, 1641. 

The English Place-Name Society’s (vol. iii.) 
‘ Place-Names of Bedfordshire and Hunting- 
donshire’ does not mention any of the names 
Pilton, Milton and Wilton, but it deals with 
Hilton in ‘ Huntingdonshire.’ 

H, Askew. 


(JHURCHES DEDICATED TO ST. CON- 

STANTINE (clxxi. 440). — There are 
churches dedicated to St. Constantine, King 
of Cornwall, in many parishes in Scotland, 
as well as in Cornwall: there is one at Illo- 
gan, another at St. Mervyn, and at Milton 
Abbas in Devonshire, is a church dedicated 
to ‘‘ Saints Constantine and Elidius”’ (i.e., 
St. Teilo). Some allege also that Llangys- 
tenin in Carnarvonshire is named after this 
saint. In Staffordshire the village of Thorpe 
Constantine is attributed by local antiquaries 
to the King of Cornwall, according to Dr. Cox 
in the Lichfield Year-Book, 1884. Further 
information will be found in Arnold-Foster, 
‘Church Dedications,’ vol. ii., pp. 254, 255. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
In a list, dated 1283, of churches of the 
monks of Tavistock, Devon, there occurs the 


church of Saints Constantine and Ezidius at 
Middleton, now Milton Abbot, near Tavistock. 
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(George Oliver, 


“Monasticon Dio, Exon.,’ 
p. 97). 


In an adjoining place, now parish, 


called Dunterton, a chapel of St. Constantine 


was licensed in 1421 (ib., p. 448). 
M. 


ERALD’S PEW, ST. BENET’S, PAUL’S 


WHARF (clxxi. 441).—Thornbury’s ‘Old 


and New London ’ (ii., 35, 36) says that in St. 
Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, are buried ‘‘ many 
laborious heraids from Heralds’ College,’’ and 
specifically mentions William Le 
(Clarenceux), John Philpott (Somerset 
Herald), and William Oldys (Norroy), but 
does not name John Charles Brooke (Somer- 
set Herald). 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


There is a description of this church in 
‘Historical Monuments in London,’ vol. ix., 
‘The City.’ There is no mention of the 
Heralds’ Pew, but among monuments is one 
to Gregory King, Rouge Dragon, 1712, and 
‘on E. Wall—above panelling, carved and 
painted achievement of arms of the College 
of Arms.”’ 

J. F. M. 


‘* ASHBURTON POP ”’ (clxxi. 389, 446).— 

Wasn’t bottled beer invented in the 
Commonwealth time? A fisherman being dis- 
turbed by the opposition party left his bottles 
of beer cooling in the river. When he re- 
turned next year, they were still there and 
the beer had beome aerated by the slow 
secondary fermentation. I doubt if there were 
any corks in Elizabeth’s reign. 


F, Witiram Cock. 


LLUSIONS IN BYRON’S LETTERS 
(cliv. 171, 316; clv. 14; clxxi. 388, 424, 
446).—2. The somebody (clxxi. 388) contrasted 
with Southey may be either taken as meaning 
‘* anybody is superior to Southey,’’ or as put- 
ting the poet in the place of Falstaff, who says 
(relating his adventure in the clothes-basket) : 
“Now mark the sequel.’’ The allusion pro- 
bably is to Shakespeare, who is not slighted, 

though Southey and Falstaff are. 

T. O. M. 


WINTER FAMILY (clxxi. 370, 411).—A 
George Winter of Coldwell married Jane, 
one of the daughters of Sir William Ingleby 
of Ripley; and another daughter, Elizabeth, 
married Peter Yorke of Gowthwaite. 

Three of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators, 
Thomas, Robert, and John Winter were 
nephews of Sir William Ingleby of Ripley 
Castle and grandnephews on the mother’s 


+ \ 
Neve | 


| Side of James Pulleyne of Killinghall, 
Thomas Winter, in 1601, went with Guy 
Fawkes to Spain for the purpose of obtain- 
ing help from the Spanish Government in 
| the event of a rising of the English Romanists, 
| Peter Yorke and his wife were thus uncle and 
| aunt to three of the principal plotters 
Thomas, Robert and John Winter. 
| See Speight’s ‘ Upper Nidderdale ’—who 
| does not specify where Coldwell is situated. 


} 


H. Askew. 


| JPEODAND (clxxi. 423, 458).—Mr. Putuip 
Dean may be interested in the following 
extracts which are given in ‘ Local Records of 
South Durham, 1819-1827,’ by Henry 
Spencer, 

(1) March 5, 1827. An inquest was held 
at Hgglescliffe, near Yarm, on the body of a 
blind American, who on the previous Sunday 
night was run over by a locomotive engine 
while crossing the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway on her way to Yarm. Verdict 
“* Accidental death,’’ with a deodand of 10s, 
on the engine. The reason for the penalty, 
as stated in the report, appears to be that 
“there appeared to be no blame attached to 
the company’s servants on the occasion.”’ 

(2) June 16, 1827. An inquest was held 
at Etherley, before C. Sherwood, Esq., 
coroner, on the body of Joseph Simpson, 
quarryman. The deceased on the day pre- 
vious fell from a waggon laden with stones 
on the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
the wheels passing over his body, causing 
instant death. Verdict ‘‘ accidental death.” 
Deodand on the waggon, £2. 

(3) Dec. 28, 1827. An accident occurred 
at the Black Boy Colliery, near Bishop Auck- 
land, by which two men named Christopher 
Marley and Christopher Finlay were unfor- 
tunately killed. They were descending the 
shaft of the pit on what is termed a treddle, 
which is a square piece of wood suspended by 
four ropes similarly to a scale for weighing. 
One of the ropes broke, and the men were 
precipitated to the bottom of the shaft and 
literally dashed to pieces. A verdict of 
‘* accidental death ’’ was returned with a deo- 
dand of 10s. on the rope. 

H. Askew. 


E NAME ANGLESEY (clxxi. 228).—In 
the chapter (viii.) dealing with names 
of Wales, Monmouth and Cornwall in his in- 
troduction to his ‘ Place-Names of England 
and Wales’ the Rev. James B. Johnston says 





that it is somewhat remarkable that of the 
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twelve Welsh counties five now bear non-Welsh 
names, and instances Anglesea (Anglesey) 
which is usually interpreted as Old English 
for “ the Isle of the Angles ”? a name which 
goes back to the Norman Conquest. He, how- 
ever, points out that Mr. H. W. Stevenson 
refers to derive it from Old Norse Ongulsey, 
‘island of the fjord’’ (the Menai Straits). | 
The Welsh, he states, always call it Ynys Fon | 
ie. their Isle of Man. id 

When discussing the origin of the name in | 
the body of his work, Johnstone quotes the 
Old English Chronicle (1098) form ‘‘ Angles | 
ege,”’ i.e, “‘ isle of the Angle”’ or Englishman | 
and points out that the same name is found in 
Cambridgeshire recorded in 1270 as ‘‘Angle- | 
seye.” He then refers to Stevenson’s deriva- | 
tion given above with the added information | 
that the place is so named c. 1225 in Orkney | 
Saga. The Old Norse On Gull indicates | 
“aq fjord’? from Ang-r Old English Eng | 


“ narrow.”’ H. Askew. 


“ DASSAGE CLOUTE ” (clxxi. 313, 354). ~ 

Of the attempts to find an equivalent 
for this phrase, “ Belisha’s crossing ’’ appears 
to be the most practical, associated as the 
crossings are with the “orbs ’’ which have | 
already been aptly named ‘‘ Belisha beacons.”’ | 





Whoever first coined the latter phrase is to | 
be commended for his invention. Both 
appear to meet with public approbation ; the 
the Press seems to favour them, and there is 
no mistaking the meaning of ‘“‘ Belisha’s 
crossing.’” As an instance, the Evening 
News of Saturday, 14 Nov. last, has an article 
headed ‘ Piccadilly Smash: Four Hutt,’ 
where we learn that four motor-driven vehicles 
had that day been in collision at the junction 
of Park Lane and Piccadilly, resulting in four 
persons being removed to the neighbouring hos- 
pital. According to the account given, the 
accident occurred primarily through the 
driver of a taxi-cab trying to avoid a pedes- 
trian : 

This is how the mix-up happened... A 
pedestrian stepped on to a Belisha crossing, a 
taxi-cab braked, a light lorry braked, and 
skidded into a street island... 

And then two buses following joined in the 
collision. The italics above are, of course, 
mine. The use of the words ‘ Belisha’s 
crossing ’’ clearly indicates the sort of cross- 
ing intended, and no magistrate would find it 
necessary to question—as some of our High 
Court judges have been wont to do—the testi- 
mony of any person who, in addressing him, 
made use of it. C. P. Hate. 








| with the Flavians and Antonines. 


| grudging. 


The Library. 


The Cambridge Ancient History, XI. The 
Imperial Peace a.v. 70-192. Edited by S. 
A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, and M. P. Charles- 
worth. (Cambridge University Press. 
£1 15s. net). 





| (HE penultimate volume of this great work, 


which now makes its appearance, deals 
Inevitably 
it may appeal more strongly to the historian 
than to the general reader to whom imperial 


| organisation and administration can hardly 


be as exciting as the clash of political person- 
alities and parties. Inevitably too it makes 
a difference whether history rests upon first- 
rate literary authorities or in the main upon 
what can be pieced together from the chances 
of archaeological record. But it is no fault of 
the editors or of the writers that they have 
not in this volume, in the journalist’s phrase, 
so good a “ story.” 

The editing remains impeccable. An increas- 
ing allowance of footnotes may be noticed, a 
real boon to writer and reader alike of which 
the early volumes of the history were unduly 
The editors open and close the 
volume; Mr, Charlesworth with a very good 
chapter indeed upon the Flavians, Professor 
Adcock with an admirable and characteristic 
summary. Other Cambridge contributors are 
Professor Buckland whose unrivalled know- 
ledge of Roman law is equalled by his lucidity 
and Mr, E. E. Sikes, whose chapter upon the 
Latin literature of the Silver Age is a little 
masterpiece which by its excellence rather 
emphasizes the shortcomings of Mr. Sand- 
bach’s chapter on Greek Literature, Philos- 
ophy and Science, the merits of which are 
somewhat negative. Coming next to the con- 
tribution of Oxford scholars we have Professor 
Wight Duff on Social Life, sound if not very 
exciting—it is possible that the brilliance of 
Mr. Sikes’s chapter has biassed the reader’s 
judgment about the two on each side of it,— 
the Provost of Queen’s on the Rise of Christ- 
ianity, handled with great dexterity and very 
interesting. Mr. Idris Bell writes on Egypt, 
Crete and Cyrenaica; Professor Last contri- 
butes two first-rate chapters on the Principate 
and Administration and on Rome and the 
Empire, while those who have any interest in 
Roman Britain will not be disappointed in 
their expectations of Professor Collingwood 
on Britain, Germany and the Danube. Two 
younger Oxford scholars have also contributed 
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to this volume: Mr. Syme a good and careful 
chapter on the Flavian Wars and Frontiers 
and Mr. Longden two even more interesting 
chapters upon Trajan and his Wars. The 
rest of the volume is completed by foreign ex- 
perts, Ekholm on the Peoples of Northern 
Europe, Rostovtzeff on the Parthians, Alber- 
tini on Africa, Spain and Gaul, Cumont on 
the Eastern Frontiers, Keil on the Greek 
Provinces and Rodenwaldt on Art. There re- 
main uncatalogued two chapters by Weber on 
Hadrian and the Antonines respectively. 
These are hard to read precisely because of the 
author’s possessing a really individual style in 
his native tongue which makes it difficult for 
the translator to recast his eloquence into easy 
English idiom. The matter of the chapters is, 
however, extraordinarily zood and interesting 
and if the reader finds his road a little rough, 
the goal is worth it. 


The Oxford Book of Modern Verse, 1892-1935. 
Chosen by W. B. Yeats. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 8s. 6d. net). 


POETRY nowadays is the love and the pur- 
suit of the few. There have been times 
when it has been the joy, and even one might 
say the pastime, of the many. This difference 
involves a great difference in the character of 
the poetry itself and in the mode of criticism 
applied to it. Set Mr. Yeats’s Introductory 
essay over against the ‘Ars Poetica’ of 
Horace and you have the contrast well exem- 
plified. Horace addresses himself to all his 
cultivated contemporaries. It is fairly to be 
assumed that they all possess, and have given 
some attention to developing, the faculty for 
understanding and enjoying poetry. And the 
poetry which they understand, and enjoy, 
stands at the highest common level, in the 
whole number of them, of that special faculty 
with that of their general judgement as 
applied to life, art, conduct, nature, and so on, 
Mr. Yeats, on the other hand, is addressing 
the literary, and, among these, not the aver- 
age man of letters, but a group of people in 
whom the faculty for poetry has received 
special cherishinz, and who are apt to use it, 
whether for creation or for enjoyment, in a 
mode which suggests not so much inspiration— 
according to the old Platonic theory of the de- 
rivaton of poetry—as hypnotism. There have 
followed immense gains, and Mr. Yeats’s 
essay will certainly prove of permanent 
importance as one of the places where these 
gains are analysed and described. The chief 
of them is, perhaps, precision and richness 
in visual images and their rendering in 





words, with, in the necessary reaction from 
this, a heightened sense of the value, the com. 
pelling force, that resides in the abstract, the 
void, nothingness. The hypnotic touch may 
be observed in the frequent tendency to deflect 
the so clearly seen a little towards the mon- 
strous and in the deep concentration on the 
present moment, the present vision. ‘The first 
eyes—at least in England—that looked upon 
the world in exactly this way, were, we sur- 
mise, those of Blake. And despite a hundred 
years’ interval, during much of which Blake’s 
discoveries lay in abeyance, the most charac. 
teristic poetry of our time seems like a further 
penetration into his territory. There is much 
excitement in it, sensuous, indeed, rather 
than intellectual; but nevertheless more 
strongly intellectual than poetry has often 
been. 

An anthology of poets belonging to the same 
period usually brings out resemblances more 
strongly than differences, and emphatically 
is this the case here. Besides the obvious rea- 
sons it may have one connected with the losses 
which have accompanied those gains made by 
the new poetry. The great instrument 
whereby one poet distinguishes himself from 
another is the music of his verse. Each of the 
great ts has his own peculiar music—even 
to se a careless ears unmistakeable for that 
of any other. Few indeed of the poets in this 
volume have a music recognisable as his own; 
not by any means all have what can be heard 
as music, save by an ear re-inforced through 
hynotic attention. For such a listener, true, 
much subtle enjoyment is prepared; and yet 
one misses the sort of spontaneous, open-air, 
flow of musical sweetness which was in the 
power of poets whose ei to their art had 
a greater simplicity. ith this there goes 
ne paucity of haunting lines, of revelatory 
ines. 

Mr. Yeats expounds a goodly number of 
the individual writers with all the authority 

in their own craft. Sometimes we 
him. Thus we are perplexed 
in—beyond some likeness of theme 


here to anything written by 
mily Bronté. But, in general, and especi- 
ally where he criticises in relation to modern 
search for, jand conception of reality, he is to 
be read with great interest and respect. The 
thought of reality—as it has been conceived 
anew in the various forms of modern art— 
supplies a sort of focus for all this poetry, 4 
focus abstract and featureless but not unim- 
pressive. 
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The Scottish National Dictionary, Vol. II., 
Part i. Bitterbank-Box. Edited by Wil- 
liam Grant. (Edinburgh, the Scottish 
National Dictionary Association). 


NEW instalment of the Scottish National 
Dictionary is always welcome. Part i. of 
Vol. Il. now before us, includes a great deal 
of good essential Scots—homely words, vari- 
ously spelt, expressive of things and occur- 
rences Of humble life; one or two historic 
terms, and some Scots names for fauna and 
flora. With these last we begin, for “ bit- 
teries’’ or ‘‘ bitterbank ’’ is a name for the 
Sand Martin, because it hollows out a nest 
with its bill in sandy banks, and “‘ bitter 
weed,’’ said in the ‘ N.E.D.’ to be obsolete, is 
still in Scotland a name for any sort of pop- 
lar. ‘‘ Bjog,’’ a collar of straw for horse 
or sheep, may also mean a ring round sun 
or moon, or a circular stripe in a stocking, 
and ‘‘ to bjog a sock,’’ meaning to knit in such 
stripes, is an example of a useful word which 
we have not in English; we have found some 
others. An example of an English word 
taken over and to some extent perverted in 
meaninz, is ‘‘ black-ball,’’ to accuse or scold. 
A ‘‘ blackbyd(e) ’’—with some variant spell- 
ings—is the blackberry (fruit). “ Black- 
foot,’ for which the first quotation comes 
from ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel,’ and the last 
dates from 1901, means, rather oddly, a lovers’ 
-between. On ‘‘ blackmail ”’ the dictionary 
oes not decide whether the ‘‘ mail,’’ or rent, 
is ‘ black ’’ because of turpitude or because it 
was paid in black cattle and not in white 
money. What is a ‘“‘ black saxpence”? It 
is one supposed to be bestowed by the devil as 
token that one is to be his body and soul. Not 
being legal currency, it is black, but it has 
the cheerful property of always drawing 
another (white) sixpence to keep company 
with it so that the person who keeps it in his 
pocket will never be without that much silver. 
A picturesque expression for a fruitless fish- 
ing trip is ‘‘ black yarn ’’—which is referred 
to the appearance of the empty nets as they 
break the surface of the sea; if full they would 
be glittering with fish-scales. ‘‘ Blade,’’ we 
are told, is extended as in English to denote 
any long, flat object; is not some suggestion 
of thinning down to more or less of an edge 
required here? The word in Scots is used for 
a broad fiat leaf (outer lettuce or cabbage) 
and for a measure of quantity—a leaf-full 
of berries. ‘‘ Blae’’ is another example of a 
word wanted in Engzlish—the dark greyish- 
blue colour of water under a storm, or of 
bruises, and applicable to it, as our nearest 





word ‘‘livid’’ is not, when seen in fruits 
or other dark-coloured objects. ‘‘ Blaewort ”’ 
is the name for three flowers, the harebell, 
the cornflower and the germander s well, 
Another name for the speedwell is ‘‘ blue 
stars.”’ With ‘‘ bleck’’ we come to a phrase 
“to have a bleck on,’’ of which one could 
hardly have divined the meaning, and which 
has to be made clear not by giving an equiva- 
lent but by an illustration: ‘‘ If A be below 
B in the class, and during B’s absence, get 
further up in the class than B, B is said to 
have a bleck upon A, and takes place of him 
when he gets next to him.’’ Another piece of 
school vocabulary is ‘‘ Bleeze-money,’’ money 
presented by pupils to schoolmasters at 
Candlemas—‘‘ Some old people recollect when 
candles were lighted as part of the ceremony.”’ 
A curious word “ blenshaw ”—a drink made 
of oatmeal, sugar, milk, water and nutmeg—is 
explained as from Fr. blanche eau. Under 
‘‘ blythe ’’ come several old expressions con- 
nected with feast at the birth of a child: 
‘ blythe candles,’’ candles burned at a birth 
and read by the wise as foretelling the child’s 
fortune; ‘‘blithemeat,’’ the entertainment 
given on the birth of a child; or also ‘‘ a piece 
of cake or shortbread or bread and cheese 
carried by a mother who is taking her baby 
to church to be christened. It was handed 
to the first person the mother met.” 
‘* Blanket ’? and ‘‘ Blue blanket ’’ are inter- 
esting articles. It appears that when, after 
the ’45, Highland dress was prohibited, the 
plaids were dyed to cover the tartan colours 
and were then called “‘ blankets.’’ A case is 
quoted in which a sheriff refused to convict 
a man for wearing a plaid, alleging that a 
blanket was what he wore. A ‘‘ blue blanket ’’ 
is the banner of the Edinburgh craftsmen ; the 
first quotation given for this is from Mait- 
land’s ‘ History of Edinburgh,’ 1753, a pas- 
sage referring to the reign of James III. It 
would be interesting to know exactly when 
that name for the banner was introduced. 
‘* Bow ’’ and ‘‘ bowman ”’ denote respectively 
a “‘ boll ’’ or dry-measure, hence payment in 
food—meal, milk, potatoes and so on—to a 
labourer in lieu of the food he would have 
had if boarded at the farmhouse, and the 
labourer so provided. ‘‘ Boon”’ is a band of 
workers—reapers, shearers, turf-cutters—to be 
derived from ‘‘ boon,’’ a prayer or a thing 
prayed for, or gratuitous service, extended, 
then, to the company by whom the service 
was performed. A place-name, Borgue, on 
Kirkcudbright Bay, has furnished no fewer 
than three expressions: ‘‘ zo to Borgue !’’— 
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good-humoured impatience at silly reasons; 
“* out of the world and into Borgue ’’—Borgue 
being so primitive, anything odd might lodge 
there; and ‘‘ Borgue honey,’’ so good that its 
fame spreads even to Borgue. ‘‘ Bottle-brose ”’ 
is a quaint name for medicine. 

It would be easy to multiply examples from 
this one section of words which, with the quo- 
tations that illustrate them, give one delight- 
ful insight into the wealth of expression and 
of linguistic interest characteristic of the Scot- 
tish vocabulary. 


We have received from that indefatigable 
champion of accuracy in the biography of 
Pepys, Mr. Edwin Chappell, an amusing 
brochure called ‘ Leviora Pepysiana,’ in which 
he wittily castigates the perpetrators of the 
incredible rubbish that still finds its way into 
print on the subject of the Diarist. The two 
examples given as the most striking of their 
kind would, indeed, be hard to beat. They 
occur in introductory matter to a production 

urporting to be by a ‘Mr, Bungler”’ in 

he Daily Driveller in February, 1932, in 
which a mass of such things is brought 
together in a ‘‘ Life ’’ of Pepys which reads 
like ‘ 1066 and all that.’ 


BoOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


We have had from Orton BOoKSELLERs, 
Lrp., a Catalogue (No. 6) which describes 
about 140 items of antiquarian geographical 
interest, beginning with a Terrestrial Globe, 
18ins. in diameter on a mahogany stand made 
in 1805 and dedicated to Sir Joseph Banks. 
Various routes of navigators (Captain Cook’s 
in particular) are marked upon it (£55). Of 
the sixteen early atlases described, the most 
important are Bouguereau’s ‘Le Theatre 
Frangois ’ (the first atlas of France) (1594: 
£225), the Ptolemy (1490: £215) and the 
‘ Speculum Orbis Terrarum ’ of Gerardus and 
Cornelius Jode (1593: £150). The XVI- 
century maps include Leslie’s ‘Scotland ’ 
(1578 : £90) and the wood-cut map of Moravia 
by Fabricius, which is one of but five known 
copies (1569: £75). There are fifty-five sea- 
charts, eleven of which come from Jansson’s 
‘Orbis Maritimus,’ among them his chart of 
the West Coast of America (£6) and that 
of the American coasts from Davis Strait to 
Guiana (£4 15s.). Then there is a list of 
American Drawings, Views and Maps in 


which appears—priced £21—an original pe 
and-ink drawing by Benjamin Frankl 

showing his machine for producing electri 
by friction, and signed in the draughtsmar 
own hand, ‘‘ B. Franklin.’”’ The scenic arti 
Thomas Wakeman, who was in America abo 
1850, is represented by four drawings, one 

which is that of Whittier’s house at Amef 
bury, Mass., which is preserved by the natic 
(£15). Visscher’s map of ‘ New Englan 
with the view of New Amsterdam’ (Ne 
York) is here offered for £45. Two rema 

able Addenda conclude the catalogue: the on 
a scarce edition. (1511) of Ptolomy’s ‘ Lib 
Geographiae’ (£245). and the other a co 

(1647-49) of Jansson’s Atlas (£90). ' 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
oe er General (Six- 


Yearly) Inde 
of ; 9. is now completely out 
print and we learn that a number of librari 
both here and in America are lacking it, an 
desirous of acquiring it. 

If any of our readers have copies of th 
Index which they would like to dispose q 
the Publisher of ‘N. & Q,’ (2 Breams Buile 
ings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4) will be gl 
to put them in communication with th 
libraries whero it is wanted; 


We cannot undertake to answer querie 
privately, nor to give any advice on the value o 
old books or prints. 


We beg leave to state that we do not unders 
take to return communications which, for an 
reason, we do not print. 


APPROVED ueries’” are inserted free o 
charge. Contributors are requested always t 
give their names and addresses, for the info 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily fo 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
mage to put in the top left-hand corner o 

e envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 2 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within parer 
theses—immediately after the exact he 
the numbers of the series volume and pag 
- — the contribution in question is to hb 
ound. 


Toe Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to an 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
send to him. 
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